Whig petitions  not  so long  ago,  remarked   that  the
petitioners spit in the King's face, the addressers in his

mouth.

Nothing marred the serenity of his days. His home was
as happy as his public life* His wife adored him more than
ever, if that were possible, because he had defended her so
gallantly during the Popish Plot. His mistresses were
not importunate. His children, except for the exile
in Holland, were not ambitious. They all lived quietly,
almost obscurely, save the young Duke of Graf ton, who
was winning some popularity by his military advantages.
He had gone as a volunteer with the navy and to the Con-
tinental wars, where he had distinguished himself bril-
liantly. His father was very proud to read how gallantly
he had behaved.

The King was, of course, managing his brother's family
affairs too, that is, all of them save those that concerned the
Duke of York's mistresses, an important exception. His
Majesty heartily disapproved of these ladies; James had a
taste for ugly, clever women.

M I believe my brother's mistresses are given to him by
his priests for penance,** Charles would say.

But the King was supreme in other matters affecting
the York household. James did not even attempt to object
when his second daughter, Anne, was married to a Prot-
estant Prince, George of Denmark. The bridegroom was
a pleasantly dull youth, who fitted most awkwardly into
the life of Whitehall, for he was equally out of place with
the gallants, the gamblers, the wits, the scholars and the
scientists. His chief interest was food, to which he devoted
himself so completely that he was worried about his
figure, he confided to Charles*

<c Walk with me, hunt with my brother and do justice
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